THE   ESTHETIC   AND   ETHICAL    JUDGMENTS

away from literature, the one into problems of morals,
the other into problems of esthetics. Indeed, esthetic
critics, judging from their line of argument, appear to
have scant interest in literature. They begin by speak-
ing of literature; then they turn to the art of literature;
then to the art of poetry; then to one kind of poetry, the
lyric; and then to one kind of lyric, the metaphysical, in
which the poem, as they put it, must not mean but
be, in which substance and form are one, as in the
art of music. Now, the view that music, the great mod-
ern art, is also the purest art came into vogue with
romanticism, along with the corollary view that the
essence of literature is lyricism. If music is the purest
art, literature is obviously the impurest, so impure that
we actually speak of "literature and the arts/' as if
literature were not an art at all.

But there is another way of ranking the arts, accord-
ing to their degree of articulateness. From this point
of view music is the least and literature the most articu-
late art. While literature often strives in vain to equal
music in wedding form and substance, its special per-
fection is an articulateness for which the other arts
often strive in vain. Whereas music, in the line of

siderations, is but one instance of our tendency to seek purity
of thought and achieve unreality. The esthetic man is as artificial
as the economic man, as George F. Thomas pointed out in his
inaugural lecture at Princeton, "Religion in an Age of Secularism/'
1940.